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GaRteat VISITOR 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


[With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 186? | 


Copyright, 1892, by Tuz Joun Cuourcn Co.) 


Tue Joun Cuvurcu Co., Cincinnati } 
New York Office, 13 East 16th St. 


The Aldine Printing Works, : 
No. 248 Walnut Street. 
The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. | 


Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CoO. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. | 


| hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives | 


THE DREAM, 


A SERENATA. 
Words by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW. 
Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

Written on the oceasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia.) 

For Choral Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 

Price, 35c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
0 Wabash Ave., Chi-ago.! 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? | 
IS" so, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue | 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL. 


> Because they are the BEST | 
‘ INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone in the World. Prices reasonable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


KING RUDENESS 
NO MANNERS LAND. 


A Secular Cantata. 


Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
4 R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun 
re words, and bright music, is to teach that po- 

iteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “‘doing as one leases.”” The story opens 
in “No Manners Land,’ and how the desirable 
change is brought about ‘in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 3O cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. | 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. | 




















Easy Two-Part Canons, | 


| warmly commended. 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


S 2 j Root & Sons Music Co. 
Vol. 21 ’ No.4-APRI L, 1892. { Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago. 


"ANNIVERSARY gONeS 


SERIES . 


Containing new and appropriate words and music 
by PROMINENT WRITERS 


This collection has been prepared especially for 
the coming Anniversaries, and it is believed is ad 
mirably adapted to the purpose. 

Price 5 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
the left hand equal and similar training to ‘that given | The JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, O. 
the right. This book can be used in connection Reet & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 


with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, | 299 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
or without them. : . 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. | RIOTS TRAINING SCHOOL 
| FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 


— 200 — 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 
This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 
the Piano, and has a preface by 
Dr. Hans von Bilow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 


The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 


SOMETHING WwEew. 


243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
q al sk if dt 0) , Teachers prepared in the following departments 
; Notation, Theory, Music-Reading. 


School Music, Church Masic, 
— FOR — Private and Class Voice-Training, 


Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt, 


as set forth in “The Normal Musical Han« Iboo vk 
The Teacher’s Club," “‘ Root’s New Cours« \ € 
Cuiture and Singing,” etc. 


Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart School in session at Chicago during the schoo 
Jensen, Coneone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, | year, and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming 
Cherubini, and other standard composers Co., N. Y., in the summer 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- | Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., als 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. Publie-*chool Teachers’ Retreat, address RE\ 


WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 


THE CINCINNATI 


| 20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York 


Vommprnss pax. GONSBIVAON Of Music, 


Te si Of the Year, | ,mssctara enue. owectrans 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE OF 


Recitation and Song for Children’s Day, 
By W. L. MASON. 


We have just issued this service for Children’s Day, 
and it is a bright and pleasing exercise. Send for 
eatalogue and price-lists of our large collection of 
songs and exercises for this purpose. 


Price 5 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Boot & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
CINCINNATI, 0 


8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 


THE FEAST OF ADONIS. 


For SOLI and CHORUS, composed by 
ADOLF JENSEN. 


For Choral Sociéties, Conventions, etc. New plates 
large octavo. Price, 





AN NONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


E V ERETT PI A N 0, The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


| 
| 
Manufactared by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO , Boston, sae | Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. | 200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





MRS, BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O, 

ANDREW }; BOEX, 

Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caectha Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B.EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O, 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No.4: East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 435 Central Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony, 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, | 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


FLOWER PRAISE. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. 
F. ROOT. 
Price 20 cenis. A beautiful floral service for Chil- 
dren’s Day, Flower Sunday, Easter, ete. ~ ceed 
adapted to the children of the Sunday School. 


S. E. Corner 





CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo ey THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41H St 
NEW YORK 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO 
13 East 16th St. 


IDEAL 


FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Hindel, Becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con- 
tained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


CHICAGO 
Root & Sons Music Co 
10 Wabash Ave 




















NOW READY. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


PART 2, 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part Il. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cul- 
ture, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
Staff Notation. 

Part I, contains the first four Steps of the System 
and method of teaching it. Price, each Part, 35 cts. 
by mail; $30 per 100 by express, not prepaid. Com- 
plete in one vol., 60 cts. by mail; $50 per 100 by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CorYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 42,438 W. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Dom- 
ini 1891, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

JUST AFTER THE BATTLE. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 


the right tnange J - Pipergeen, in conformity 
with the laws of the Un tes —peains copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Con ‘ 
In renewal for 14 years from April 20, 1892, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


rights. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 42,439 W. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED : 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Dom 
ini 1891, G. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

BROTHER, TELL ME OF THE BATTLE. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 
Worps By THOMAS MANAHAN, 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congrtc. +. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 20, 1892, y. en 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 42,440 W. WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Domini 
1891, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has Sepecines in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

COMRADES, HASTEN TO THE BATTLE. 
Worps By THos, MANAHAN. 
Music By Gero. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD. 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from January 21, 1892, when 


| the first term of 28 years will have expired 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


| Reot & Sons Music Co. 





(peels and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 
Voice Culture and Singing 


POR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,” ete., ete. 


The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching bas prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 

»ractical voice teachers is a sufficient 
1aranty of being 

y vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 





AN IDEAL EDITION. 

We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


jeces of this edition are all care- 
ngered after the theories of Kul- 


The Instrumental 
fully revised and 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of “The American Artists’ 
Edition,’’ these uisites being but too frequent) 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Freeon Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
00 Wabash Ave., Chisago. | 13 LK. 16th St., New York. 


W's do our choirs sing the same old 


anthems month after month? Why 
not give us something new! The 
singers say it is dificult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned, 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
es of choir music prepared expressly 
‘or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. Examine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 




















The John Church Co. g, 8, STEWART 


rT} j CELEBRATED 
FAMOUS MEYER” FuUTS BANJOS 
— ew =o the a 9 ee. and amateur players 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
ia : E JOHN CHURCH CO. br ve taken the agency 
CATALOGUES 


for the above and carry a com) lete line of these in 
struments in stock criptive price list furnished 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


free upon application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


RooT & SONS Music Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. . 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UCUNESS=CESLLESD Im 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Ditson's 


Cc. 





Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 5k 


> 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 
THE 


Victory of Song 


By L. O. Emerson. 
JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEW! 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing 
ing- schools 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 


tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musica! Con 
ventions 


Price, 60c, postpaid ; $6 per dozen not 
prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Rew Music. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 






































































{Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively. } 


VOCAL. 


Abide with Me. Hymn Anthem. Words by 
tev. F. iH. Lyte. Music arranged by Frederic Vinal. 
©. @& Fie 2 o..4— cabin. ss cee 75e. 
This beautiful hymn is here most excellently well 
set to music for four voices, with solos, duets, and 
quartets in pleasing variety. 


Rebuked. A mors, Composed by James R, Mur 
ray. F. 3%. to F. Price 50e. 
A cute little Nei set to appropriate music which 

in the hands of a bright singer can not fail to please. 


Resurrection Morn. Easter Song. Words and 
music by W. L. Mason. A. 3%. ectoa. Price, 35c. 
A most effective song of somewhat extended com- 

pass, but easy and pleasing to sing. It has a lovely 

and appropriate title page. 

Blow, Golden Trumpets. Easter Song. 
Words by Margaret Deland. Music by E. L. Ash- 
ford. D. 334. Etog. Price.....s-6-. ec. 
A stirring song for Easter, somewhat martial in 

character. Can not fail of success if well rendered. 

A good organ accompaniment adds to its usefulness. 


Some Time. Albert Frank 


Song. Words by 


Hoffman. Music by W. T. Porter. A-flat. 3. E © 4 
ae ae ee eae ee ee eee 
This is one of Porter’ 8 best compositions. It a 


been sung in public and warmly approved and ad- 
mired. It is not difficult, but is, however, arranged 
in a most musicianly manner. 


On, Boys, On. Song. 
WU Geo be 4 6 6 2 


My Father’ s Bible. Song.B By Geo. F. Root. 
B-flat. 3. d to BEGOO: «0:4 ae oleae eee 
The ahove are two songs which have been gr vent 

favorites, and are now reissued from new plates and 

after careful revision by the composer. 


The Angel's Stor 
Soprano. By H. P. 
Price .. 


7 Geo. F. Root. G. 3 


oo ce « o SUC, 


Easter Solo for Tenor or 
darks. E-flat. 3. 


We also publish an edition in key of C for lower 
voices. ¢ to D. Price ; 


A fine Easter Solo, which will doubtless be much 
used the coming season. 


The Lord Is My Shepherd. 


Solo for Tenor 


or Soprano. By Jose “ph Surdo. Op. 11. B-flat. 4. 
GObe FUG. « et be eo C8 eee es ie. 
A most excellent setting of ‘the 23d Psalm. The 


beautiful title is a fitting companion to the music 
within. 


Lullaby. (Schlaf’ auch du!) 
English and German words. F. 3. 


Thou art all to Me. (Die du mein Alles bist.) 
Song by W.Speidel. D. 4. cto F. Price. . 25e. 


Christ Might. Song. By Ludwig Liebe. E - 


Bens he ete eet oe eee 


oe. 


By Aug. 
eG. ® 


EtoF 


cams. By Victor Gluth. C 
Price. . : ' 2c. 


The Holy | Night. 


The four songs just above are the latest additions 
to the vocal department of our ‘‘ American Artists’ 
Edition of Classic and Modern Music,’’ edited by 
J.O.¥ Prochazka, and have German and English 
words, 


You Haven’t Been There. Toston! Song. 
Words and music by Thomas P. Westendorf. D. 3. 
E to F. Price oo. ke as o ete 6 eee 


We Marched with Dihbeenier s Arm 
the Sea. Song and Chorus. By 
Westendorf. D. 3. dto D. Price . 40¢e. 
Mr. Westendorf, who has written many popular 

songs, has been resting on his oars of late and has 
written but little. The above songsare his latest, and 
are characteristic of him. The topical song, unlike 
most songs of this kind, is free from all vulgarity and 
indelicate allusions, and should take the place of 
such trash so often sung on the stage. Mr. W. thinks 
and proves it possible to be both funny and decent 
at the same time. 


Jesus Lover of My Soul. 
and Alto (with Refrain ad lio.). Music : E. L. 
Cranmer. F. 8%. Price He. 
These words have been set so many times that it 

would seem as if no more new music to them is 

needed, but good duets are difficult to get, and this 


y to 
Thomas P. 


Duet for Soprano 
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| 
being a good one is apology sufficient for its publi- | The Village M Mill. Tespeomapte Capetes.. y, 2 
= to this much used hymn. We are sure it will Dulcken p. 183. D. 4. Price ..... 50c. 
eas 
P " | Arabian Dances. Maurice Arnold. A minor. 
Snow Flakes. | Son Se eeeno ee Fewer. FB.) 6 FES cs 60 so WE Celene wee a 2 ee 25e. 
owen. E. to SN a a> 4-0 . 85c. | eh ee. 
The same for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. D. 4. b Legend. I. J. Paderewski. A-fiat. 5. Pr., 0c. 
00. Di cme =. ote Wee «ple coagit 00 ane - » Be. | Summer Night’s Serenade. Ed. Abemer. 
A charming poem by Longfellow the American, | 4. Price... . 22s eee ene evens 
set to excellent music by Cowen the Englishman, | Light as a Dream. Waltz. J. Ivanov ici. D.K 
Dream Son ngs. For Soprano or Tenor. «BY | Wn + 666 Owe eS baa ee 50e. 
M.Sealé. A-flat. 4. Etoa. Price..... .! Amaranth. Franz Behr. D. 3%. Price. . 35e. 
The same for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone in E- aes % 
Ty GS a es Sy 50e Vexation. | & Salon Mazurka. Bieaheww. oe es. 
i UNE So ence ck abe 8 
The Miller’s Wooing. Choral ballad. a ‘ ’ . 
Eaton Faning. D.K. 5. Oct. Price.... .2 Scenes from" : Ivanhoe... eas four hands 
The Fitgnt of the te * Family. By Max Rose. F.Behr. A. 3. Price......... 35e. 
ruch fla D. rear - » 20e. 
7 | Ballade. Karl Nawratil. Op. 14. E-flat. 5. Pr., 50¢ 
Vocal Studies. By F. Sieber. | 
Ps > x und ae - omar By VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Vocalisen and Solfeggien fiir Mezzo-Sopran. Op 
RED. FU os a 8 2 - a ee fet roe gt - ; * go.50 The Harpist’s west Song. Franz wale. 


Op.Gk. DB. -4 FRB i cc ee wow ec ut 


This is a fine BB aces suitable for any conc eee 
program. Violin wy separate sheet, and also in 
small notes over the piano part. 


MANDOLIN GUITAR 


FOR THE PIANO. 


L’Amico Fritz. Grand Prayer Scene 
from Mascagni’s new opera. G. 5. - » 40e. 


Intermezzo. From“ L'Amico Fritz” by Mas AND PIA NO. 

cagni, composer of “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” F. 4%. | 

TUNE 2 «6 0 010 6' on ss OO ee oe Oe We. Loin du Bal. _ Mandolin and Piano. Gillet. 

These arrangements from the new opera by Mas Arranged by F. W. Wessenberg. Price 50c. 
om = by oe El nagnns pe the well-known mu The same for Mandolin, Piano, and Guitar. Pr., 75e. 
sieal editor and teacher, and are fair representatives ‘ 
of the operatic successor of ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ | The same es Mandolin Solo. Price . Ae _ 
which so suddenly sprung into world-wide fame. The same for Mandolin and Guitar. Price. . 50c. 


By : Mase i. D. 4. | Six Pieces for Mandolin and Guitar 
Dgase Gavotte. ‘. ay Agee _— panes 2 a with second Mandolin part ad lib. Arranged by 
A most excellent composition in the Gavotte style =. h, ay. 
by a talented composer. It is in the true Gavotte 
form, and will be useful to teachers as well as inter On the Banks i the 0 Danube March. 
; y nachenhofer 3 Price ..... 
esting to amateurs. 
tille * °° oo 6 OG 
Serqnase. Morceau. Op. 321. Joseph Low. F. | The Mill, Gillet. @ Pies . 
a POR aware seecese Selene & © 0c. Darling Vienna Waltzes. Drescher. Cc. 3. 
A delightful composition in the Bare scetiie atyie. Tees « « & 6°0.0 6a bee © 6 bcd #4 0 ook Me. 
The Merry Chanter Overture. For four College Greetings Polka. Kral. G. 3% 
hands. Sudds. Op. 192. D. K. Pr. $1.50 FS ee eer Fe ee se se. 


This title is used by persaieston of le R. Stock 
ton, author of the comical story of this name pub 
lished some time ago in the Century. It isasplendid 
concert-piece. Weare publishing asix-hand arrange 
ment of italso. These pieces are just the thing for 
the commencements and exhibitions now approach 


Day in Vienna March. Schild. ©. 3. Pr. 3 
Triestingthal Polka Mazurka. Kral. ». 


sean are all excellent pieces, and are as payed by 


ing. the Strauss Orchestra. These arrangements for Man. 
dolin and Guitar are easy and well done by an expe 
Strolling through the Woodlands. rienced teacher and performer. 
Waltzes, 4 Campbell H. Smythe. D.K. 4. Pr. We. | 


4 good set of Waltzes which have been much ad 
mired when they have been playei by orchestra the 
past season, from manuscript. This is an easy piano 
arrangement, omitting the conventional introduc 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


Mediey Overture, Old Folk’s Reverie. 


: Coffin. Small orchestra, $1.00; Large, $1.50. 
ston. Containing reminiscences of old-time melodies 
| pleasingly arranged. 
3 » By ) s | 4 
L Arteta. | bar ae ae. hay 4 mayo bag Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica 


tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of the marked price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
Cincinnati,O. 


A lively com 
pleasing and e 


osition in Polka form, with various 
ective changes. 


Little Ruth. 


Cc, H. Smythe. 


A set of Easy Piano Pieces. By 


1. Little Ruth Saw. F. 3. Price 2x 

2. “ ” Polka. C. 3. " 25e. 

BS Walt, C2 «Gospel Hymns No. 6 
5, - *, ial 2. 2. Ze. - 

6 ‘ Polke’ nabeaiin, S & 25e. FOR 

A * ” Mazurka. F. 2. " 25e¢ 


We are sure this set of Easy Pieces will please both 
teacher and pupil. We have marked them for the 
second and third grades, but with the exception of 
a few slight difficulties all will properly come in the 
second grade, and can therefore be used as “ First 
Pieces.” | 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 


The Ese Dance. By J. Benj. Smith. 


A minor 
ia a wed Oe 

A eile piece of music inte ading to represent 
the music played in India during the performance 
by the Nautech Girls of the Egg Dance. Quite easy. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION. ! 
The following Piano Pieces have just been added 


to the above set, whichis edited by J. O. v Prochazka, 
of New York. 


Cosette. Polka Gracieuse. F.Behr. F. 3. IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 
Pee seca st wes OIE eee ee . - 50e onrue sineaen tae 
Spring Study. F.Q. Dulcken. D.K. 5. Pr., 40c. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


i 
| 
| 
| Reot & Sons Music Co. 
' 200 Wabash A vé., Chicago. 


Spinning Scene. For four hands. 
Suite ‘Ausdem Boéhmer-W —. " Anton 
Op. 68. D. 5. Price é he Wr 


From the 
Dvorak. 


75e. 


The John Church Co. 
13 E, 16th St., New York. 
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Cincinnati, April, 1892. 


While We May. 


The hands are such dear hands ; 

They are so full they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out 

With trifles scarcely thought about. 

So many times they do 

So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak tous. Pray if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 

We may pass by, for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours; feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace if they mistake 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute; 

Nor, turning quickly, hasten to impute 

Grave fault, for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We should be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find; 

We see them for not blind 

Is love ; we see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember from some bye-and-bye, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless- 

Days change so many things—yea, hours ; 
We see so differently in suns and showers, 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light ; 
We may be patient, for we surely know 
There’s such a little way to go. 





-_— 
Famous Violinists. 


By Julia C. Allen, Mus. Bac. 
V. 


Paganini. 


ICOLO PAGANINI, the greatest violonist the world has ever 
N known, was born at Genoa, February 18, 1784. Unlike his 

great contemporary, Spohr, his people were obscure and 
uneducated, though quite prosperous for their rank. The father, a 
ship-broker, was a musical enthusiast, and in his great ambition 
forced the little Nicolo to practice so incessantly that at the age of 
six the boy was a really skillful performer. This resulted in the 


wrecking of Paganini’s health, and he continued to be very delicate 
for the rest of his life. 





Having progressed beyond his father's ability to teach, the little 
lad was placed under the instruction of Signor Corretto, of the 
Genoese Theater; and two years later he became the pupil of 
Gracomo Costa, under whose guidance he made marvelous progress. 

His first public appearance was made at Genoa when he was nine 
years old, and he roused great enthusiasm. At this time he was ac- 
customed to play a violin concerto in church every Sunday, thus ac- 
quiring an enormous repertoire. 

In 1795 he was taken to Prof. Rolla at Parma for lessons, but that 
eminent instructor, upon hearing the boy play, declared that he could 
teach him nothing. 

Even at this early age Paganini was not content with the conven- 
tional treatment of the violin, but began to search for new tones and 
effects, which had never been attempted by others. It was after his 
return from Genoa that he wrote his first ‘‘ Etudes,’’ containing such 
difficult feats that he was accustomed to practice a single passage ten 
hours at a stretch 

In 1798 Paganini appeared at a musical festival at Lucca, going 
thither unaccompanied by his father, who for the first time permitted 
his son to escape his constant espionage. This taste of freedom 
proved so delightful that the youth refused to return to the old life of 
bondage, and accepted numerous engagements for concerts through 
out Italy. As was natural under the circumstances the sudden re- 
lease from all restraint caused the youth to lead the wildest kind of 
life, and his time was divided pretty impartially between practicing 
and gambling. 

In 1804 Paganini returned to Genoa, where he occupied himself 
with composition, and also gave instruction to Catherine Calcagno, 
a child of seven years, who afterward, at the age of fifteen, excited 
great wonder by her remarkable playing. One year later, 1805, 
Paganini became director of music at Lucca, and gave lessons to his 
patron, the Prince Bacciochi. It was at this time that he began to 
develop the harmonics and fizsicat#i that were so entirely original 
with him. He remained there for three years, and then returned to 
concertizing, always meeting with the wildest enthusiasm wherever 
he went. 

There are countless anecdotes of Paganini’s curious adventures, 
many of which, doubtless, should be taken cum grano salts 

His marvelous playing, together with his peculiar personality and 
lawless life, led the superstitious to attribute his unequaled per- 
formances to supernatural aid—a belief which Paganini himself 
seemed to encourage rather than destroy. It is certain that he had a 
strong predilection for all kinds of mad pranks, in which he was 
wont to indulge. One of his most absurd escapades occurred during 
carnival time in Rome, when Paganini, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, 
disguised as beggars, went through the streets singing a part-song 
written by Rossini. 

In 1813 Paganini composed the famous “‘ Witches’ Dance,”’ play- 
ing it for the first time in Milan, where it was received with great ap 
plause. In Milan, also, occurred his singular musical duel with the 
French violinist Lafont. 

During the year 1816 Paganini went from Genoa to Milan to hear 
Lafont, whose playing won his admiration. A week later Lafont 
made one of Paganini's audience, and at once proposed that he and 
Paganini should appear at the same concert, to which Paganini de 
murred, alleging that it was impolitic to challange comparison, since 
Lafont was considered the greatest French player, while he himself 
However, as Lafont insisted, the affair was 
arranged, and resulted in the utter discomfiture of the Frenchman 

Wherever Paganini went he achieved the same unparalleled suc 
cess. Vienna, Paris, London, all pronounced him the greatest of all 
violinists. His first Paris concert was given March 9, 1831, and one 
then present describes him as being very tall, thin to emaciation, with 
long black hair and piercingly bright eyes. Indeed, his manner and 


was the favorite in Italy. 
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appearance must have been as startling as his playing. His life was 
a succession of triumphs, which only ended with his death in 1840. 

Of Paganini as a composer we can say but little, for he so jealously 
guarded his compositions, lest they should get into the hands of in- 
ferior players, that but a few were published. It is certain, too, that 
even these are not given as he was accustomed to play them. In 
fact, all his concert pieces need his marvelous individualism to 
adequately interpret them. But his twenty-four Caprices will always 
hold their place as unrivaled. It has been well said that “‘ The 
entire art of violin-playing rests upon two works—the Bach sonatas 
for violin solo and the great Paganini Caprices—everything of which 
the violin is capable, or which any virtuoso has been able to find 
in it, is contained in these two works."’ 

The violinists since Paganini may vie with one another, but no 
matter who is victorious, the colossal genius of the great Italian tow- 
ers above them all, and he still remains the greatest violinist that 
ever lived. 


Technical Terms Once More. 


MUSIC-TEACHER sends me the following clipping from a 
musical journal, and asks me what I think of it: 


*VaLue.’”’—A word which is misused as much as any other, is that of “ value,” 
which has no connection with the explanation of notes, or time, in any form, and 
yet is used, perhaps, without scarcely an exception in every music lesson given. 
This word, according to Webster, is not to be used in any other connection than 
As notes, or rests, or notes in themselves represent no 
Then, if not value, 


that of a financial basis. 
financial significance, the term “ value”’ should not be used. 
what word shall be used which expresses more fully the idea? 


Then the article goes on to state the usual use of the word, after 
which as follows: 

Now, suppose we use the word “‘tune,’’ instead of ‘‘value’’; but to make the 
explanation less wordy, let us try it thus: The dot, aftcr a note, dot, or rest, increases 
their tune in half. Here is an explanation of thirteen words, and not a word in it 
but expresses a meaning, and the first explanation contained twenty-one words, 
eight of ‘which were useless,and two expressed no length conception whatever. 
Now, let the above example be sufficient to illustrate the too common habit of 
using terms which are unmeaning to express either musical or notation ideas. 
Let us lay the word “ value” aside. 


The law which governs technical terms permits any science, art, 
or occupation to take words from their common meanings (so to 
speak) and give them special meanings, when they become “echnical 
terms 

Under this law most of our musical words are used. ‘Staff’ in 
music is nothing to walk with, ‘Scale’ is nothing to weigh with, 
‘‘Measure”’ is neither a bushel-basket nor a yard-stick, ‘‘ Natural” 
has nothing to do with naturalness, and “ Accidental”’ is never by 
accident, and there are many others. By the same law “ Value” is 
properly used in music without a thought of finance. 

This principle of using words technically without reference to their 
common meanings will be found by universal usage and consent to 
be true of every other other art and science and all occupations. 

The printer calls the instrument into which he puts his type a 
‘stick,”” and a certain number of sheets of paper a “ signature.”’ 
No one who understands the law of technical terms and their tre- 
mendous staying power would say he had no right to use those 
words, or would be so Quixotic as to think he could change them. 

On first reading the clipping I said to myself: 
that Webster makes an exception to its general rule, in this word 
“Value"’? The general rule of the dictionary is to give first the 
common meaning of a word, and then its other meanings in the 
different ways in which it is used; or, in other words, first its com- 
mon meanings and then its technical meanings. I was puzzled, for 
I thought a person writing with such an assumption of authority 
“This word, according to Webster, is not to be 


“Is it possible 


would not say: 
used in any other connection than that of a fimancia/ basis,” unless 
he was sure of his facts, so I turned to the word in the great diction- 
ary with some interest. [ found it had seven meanings, the fifth one 


of which is as follows: 


VISITOR. 


5. (Mus.) The relative length or duration of a tone or note answering to quan 
tity in prosody :—thus, a quarter note has the value of two eighth notes. 

I can not imagine a better word than “‘ Value” to express what is 
here wanted. ‘‘ Tune” carries with it the idea of pitch, whereas, 
what is here wanted is a word that will refer only to duration. 
“Value” does that exceedingly well, and easily takes its place, it 
seems to me, among the best of our musical terms. 

On reading the clipping again I can't think the writer meant 
‘tune "’—the printer must have made him say that. If he intended 
to say “increases their time one half,” that would be much more 
sensible The only thing remaining would then be the grammatical 
error in the sentence, which I should touch lightly; as I have some- 
times to ask indulgence for similar slips. However, whether it be 
‘tune" or “‘time,"’ neither word is so good as “‘ value,”’ first, because 
both those words have other musical meanings, while “ value" has 
only this one; and second, because “ value" is in use—accepted, and 
universally satisfactory, with perhaps enough objection to “ prove 
the rule.”’ 

If an old man might offer some advice in this connection it would 
be: First, understand the law governing technical terms, viz , that 
they are not to be judged by any other meanings than those with 
which they have been invested in the science, art, or occupation in 
which they are used. 

How do words come to be invested with strange meanings? How 
came “accidental,” for instance, to be clothed with a meaning so 
entirely different from its common meaning? I don't think anyone 
knows just how it began. Perhaps the first one using that term 
thought that putting a sharp or flat elsewhere than in the signature 
place was a sort of throwing it in. Yet it requires a great stretch of 
imagination to see how he could consider that accidenta/, Nothing 
ing is more carefully used, or is less of an accident than an “‘acci- 
dental” in music. But right ideas grew gradually with the term 
until now thoughtful people clothe it witb its true meaning while 
using it in music, and keep its common meaning entirely out of their 
minds. So with “natural,” ‘‘sharp,”’ “ flat,”’ “‘measure,’’ “ bar,” 
“value,"’ and all the rest. 

When a person is so unfortunate as to think that something of the 
common meaning of a technical term must be thought of when used 
in music, he is apt to cast about to see if some better word can not 
be found, and perhaps will feel that his mission is to reform the 
nomenclature of the science. I think it very likely that if the 
science had no terms,and new ones were to be made, better ones 
than some that we now have could be found, but as it is, our reformer 
has two well-nigh insurmountable obstacles to overcome. The first 
is the perfect right that any word has to any meaning a science, art, 
or occupation may choose to give it, and the second is the universal 
usage of generations of musicians which has established such tech- 
nical meanings to the terms we now have. 

I hope I may add, without giving offense to the writer of the article 
we are reviewing, and the journal that printed it, Davy Crocketts’ 
‘First be sure you're right, then go ahead.”’ 

Geo. F. Roor. 


favorite motto 
“> 
Great Pianists Compared. 


UBINSTEIN is even more fond, tender, and caressing in his 
R playing of Bach, bringing out all imaginable beautiful shades 
of tone-color in his rendering of those works. And why should 

this be otherwise, since Bach’s compositions are so full of exquisite 
melody ? Surely such emotional strains should receive a loving and 
musical rendering. As Moscheles played Bach a half century ago, 
and as Rubinstein played him later on, so does Paderewski play him 
now—with an added grace and color which put these great con- 
trapuntal creations in the most charming frames. !¢ is great, deep 
musical playing combined with calm, quiet repose and great breadth 
of style. Paderewski has an advantage over Rubinstein, however, 
in the fact that he is always master of his resources and possesses 


power of complete self-control» This remarkably symmetrical bal- 
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ance is entirely temperamental, and may be discerned in the well- 
shaped contour of Paderewski’s head, his steady gaze, and his 
supreme command of the economies of movement. In Rubinstein 
there is an excess of the emotional, and while at times he reaches the 
highest possible standard, his impulsive nature and lack of self- 
restraint are continually in his way, frequently causing him to rush 
ahead with such impetuosity as to anticipate his climax, and, having 
no reserve force to call into action, disaster is sure to follow. He 
does not economize his strength to good advantage, but uses up his 
power too soon. Comparisons are not always profitable, but may be 
permitted in mild form on account of the instruction they convey. 
Thus, of five prominent pianists, in Liszt we find the intellectual- 
emotional temperament, while Rubinstein has the emotional in such 
excess that he is rarely able to bridle his impetuosity. Paderewski 
may be classified as emotional-intellectual—a very rare and happy 
blending of the two temperaments—and Tausig was very much upon 
the same plane, while Von Biilow has but little of the emotional, and 
overbalances decidedly on the intellectual side. There must always 
be two general classes of pianists—those whose interpretation changes 
with every mood, while the playing always remains poetic, fervent, 
artistic, and inspired, because it is impossible for them to do violence 
to the musical nature which they have received by the grace of God, 
and others whose playing lacks warmth and aéandon, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is careful, conscientious, artistic, and in the highest 
degree finished. The performances of the latter are invariably uni- 
form, and are exact to’ such a degree that one can anticipate with 
great accuracy each accent, emphasis, zvance, and turning of phrase 
from beginning to end. Of these classes Rubinstein and Biilow pre- 
sent good illustrations in contrast—From William Mason's Critical 
Study of Paderewski, in the March Century. 





Facts About Singing. 
By Marie Merrick. 


HE remark is frequently heard, “Oh, if a person has no 

natural voice, vocal culture is useless, as it can not develop 

that which does not exist.’ But who can always determine 
without experimenting what does or does not exist? It is true that, 
owing to imperfect formation, or for some reason not apparent, the 
vocal organs of some persons can never produce the sweet, melodi- 
ous sounds that are emitted with so much ease by those of others. 
Very often, however, both the quantity and quality of a voice is large- 
ly dependent upon circumstances that can be greatly modified, if not 
wholly controlled. 

Nervousness, self-consciousness, either of which may be produced 
by the other; physical weakness, fatigue—all of these conditions 
have an effect upon the voice, of which most people are quite 
ignorant. It is highly important, then, that the person who desires 
to sing should observe"all hygienic laws, so that a good physical 
condition can be maintained, and that he should avoid all habits 
that tend to lower or impair such a condition. He should also 
cultivate control and forgetfulness of self. Otherwise the nervous 
system, and, through its influence, the muscular, are kept in a state 
of tension that utterly prevents a free flow of sound. 

Then, too, some uncultivated singers, wholly ignorant of the rules 
for the positions and movements of the mouth, throat, and tongue, 
which rules it is strictly necessary to observe in order to produce the 
best possible results in singing, by chance observe them to a certain 
extent. Consequently such persons receive credit for having a better 
“‘natural”’ voice than others whose voices would be as good, possibly 
better, if they only knew how to use them. We have in mind a 
gentleman who has a delicious voice, the quality of which, however, 
is displayed only when he happens to open his mouth. With cultiva- 
tion, his habit of singing through nearly closed teeth and lips, which 
is ruinous to good vocalization, would be entirely removed. He 
would then undoubtedly be able to delight even critical audiences, 
and profit financially thereby. As it is, he commands several hun- 
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dred dollars a year in achoir; and simply indolence or conceit, or 
both, so experienced teachers declare, prevent him from assuming a 
position only to be attained even by those having the finest natural 
gifts through study and practice. 

It must be admitted that the full, vigorous breathing so essential 
to good health and good singing tends to develop the female form 
to a size entirely beyond that prescribed by fashion. It is thus 
destructive to the proportions established by false ideas and custom 
as those which constitute a “fine figure of a woman.’ That those 
proportions are wholly out of proportion is well known to artists and 
sculptors. The world at large, however, is not yet educated to the 
point of being able to perceive more beauty in a natural than in a 
wholly unnatural female form, and, with a nice sense of proportion, 
to distinguish between the true and the false. Until it is, the vocal 
possibilities of women, like their possibilities in many other direc- 
tions, will remain possibilities and nothing more. There is no reason, 
however, to lose hope in our ultimate victory over erroneous ideas, 
and pernicious fashions. The fact that physiology is now so gener- 
ally taught in our schools augurs well for both the health and the 
music of the rising generation and its posterity. 


$$ eta 
Moses in Music. 


HEREVER there is love for and appreciation of music in its 
W higher phases, those phases of music that transcend the 
mere enjoyment of catching melodies that tickle the ear 
for a time, only soon to pall upon the taste, even of those whose 
musical culture has not been developed, there the announcement 
that Rubinstein’s musical setting of Mosenthal’s poetical rendering 
of the “ Life of Moses”’ is recognized as one of the utmost importance 
in the history of music 
It is not at all the first time that the noble figure of Moses has 
attracted the genius of composers. Only in the last century Handel 
struggled long with the theme, working, it is believed, on his own 
compilation of the text,and utilizing, with generous powers of selec 
tion, numbers from earlier composers, whose claim to permanency 
of fame rests to a great degree onthe use of them made in Handel's 
great oratorio ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” 


Rossini, too, has devoted to the subject some of the fine music of 


which his undoubted power was capable, to the ‘‘ Mose in Egitto,”’ 
text by Tottola, first produced in 1818 at Naples. Then followed in 
1841 the oratorio “‘ Moses,’ words and music by Adolph Bernkard 
Marx, a work, however, which, while it displays the musical learning 
of the composer, possesses none of the qualities which could secure 
for it more than temporary recognition. 

’ There is, however, something more than mere musical interest 
attaching to the production of Rubinstein’s “‘ Moses."’ There is 
indeed associated with it from first to last a host of reflections that 
jostle one upon the other in the mind. First of all, there is the 
thought that the text of the sacred opera is by a Jew, who still holds 
a prominent place among the dramatists and poets of Germany, 
where the principal argument against the Jews is that they are 
devoted exclusively to material pursuits, despite the well-known fact 
of German literature and politics, that they have contributed more 
than their quota to the number of the national idealists, even if their 
ideas were not those of the regnant administration. 

Then there.is the figure of the composer himself, who has been 
practically forced to leave his native land, because of the brutalities 
praticed by the Russian government upon the Jews of that empire, 
of which he was recognized universally as one of its most illustri 
ous ornaments, in which he strove with all his genius to give to 
Russian music a distinctive place in the music of the world, strug- 
gling manfully against the weakening of the national character by the 
infusion of foreign characteristics, being, in fact, almost fanatical in 
his intense devotion to national ideas and ideals. 

It needs no superhuman powers of imagination to picture to the 
mind the fervor with which this gifted devotee of the muse has 
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devoted himself, during the last few months, to the completion of the 
task undertaken many years ago, in which harmony and melody 
will combine with poetry to tell the story how Pharaoh of old op- 
pressed the Children of Israel, and how, under divine guidance and 
through the instrumentality of a great leader of men, they were 
rescued from the clutches of the ruthless tyrant. Surely, if ever the 
heart and soul of a man were put into music, they will be found to 
be incorporated in the ‘‘ Moses” of Rubinstein, and unless his skill 
has lost its cunnirg, it will prove to be the fitting expression of the 
protest of humanity against the inhumanity of the modern persecu- 
tion of the Jews.— American Hebrew. 


Ode to Spring. 


I wakened to the singing of a bird ; 

I heard the bird of spring. 

And lo! 

At his sweet note 

The flowers began to grow, 

Grass, leaves, and everything, 

As if the green world heard 

The trumpet of his tiny throat 

From end to end, and winter and despair 
Fled at his melody, and passed in air. 


1 heard at dawn the music of a voice. 

O my beloved, then I said, the spring 

Can visit only once the waiting year ; 

The bird can bring 

Only the season’s song, nor his the choice 

To waken smiles or the remembering tear! 

But thou dost bring 

Springtime to every day, and at thy call 

The flowers of life unfold, though leaves of 
autumn fall. 


American Religious Music. 


FEW Sundays ago the organist of a well-known church in this 
city, which prides itself on the ultra character of its ‘‘ church- 
liness,"’ played, as a voluntary, some airs from Mascagni’s 


Few, probably,in the church recognized 
the character of the music. But even had it been otherwise, it is not 
likely that there would have been any serious objection. The vol- 
It was eminently calcu- 
lated to please the average listener, who is troubled by no fine-spun 
theories as to the difference between religious and secular music; 
therefore why make any fuss about it? And if some stickler for 
musical propriety were disagreeable enough to pursue the subject 
further, as likely as not he would be asked in a tone of triumph why 
the devil should be allowed to monopolize all the good music—a 
really absurd question when you come to consider how many kinds 
of ‘“‘good"’ music there may be, but a question which, nevertheless, 
has done much to debase and secularize the music employed in 
religious worship. 

It is indeed true that the musical taste of the churches in this 
country is improving. But the incident which we have related— 
and it is only one of a multitude that might be related—indicates a 
deplorable misconception of the true ideal and character of religious 
music. When organists of great reputation show themselves thus 
willing to pander to a vitiated public taste it is time for the churches 
to pay some little attention to this most important part of religious 
worship. In point of fact, however, it is the congregations rather 
than the organists that need to be educated, and if we might whisper 
it, the clergy also would be the better for some wholesome instruc- 
Under the circumstances, organists can hardly 
That 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


untary was pretty, tuneful, and sensuous. 


tion on this subject. 
be blamed for providing the sort of music that will “draw.”’ 
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is what they are there for. The thing is not expressed in cold and 
brutal English; but they know perfectly well that if they fail to 
please the congregation they will have to go. And when they find 
that the congregation is pleased with the vulgar or sensuous music 
of the comic opera or the music-hall, either in all its naked deformity 
or thinly disguised by a clumsy “ rearrangement,” they would be 
very foolish, from their point of view, not to give the people what 
they want. 

Nevertheless, many organists and choirmasters have been making 
valiant and not entirely unsuccessful efforts to bring about a reform 
in this matter. Some of the collections of hymns in this country 
deserve high praise, though even the best of them contain much 
that is meretricious and unreligious, if not irreligious. There has 
been an improvement, too, in the anthems and set pieces. An effort 
is being made to popularize the old English cathedral music ; but it 
must be confessed that there is little probability of this type of music 
ever becoming popular in American churches. It is too heavy, an- 
gular, and unimaginative to appeal to the American temperament. 
A comparatively few who feel that they ought to like it will hero- 
ically try to like it; but the masses of American church-goers in- 
stinctively demand something lighter and brighter than these old 
English choral masterpieces. In spite of the contempt with which 
many high-class religious musicians look upon the so-called Moody 
and Sankey melodies, they have come nearer than anything to ex- 
pressing the average American conception of religious music. What 
is needed, therefore, in this country is a school of composers who 
will take this type of music, and, after eliminating from it its occa- 
sional crudities and vulgarities and meretriciousness, will make it 
the expression of the highest and best religious aspirations of the 
people. Not by introducing foreign exotics, either from Anglicanism 
or Roman Catholicism, will musical taste in this country be elevated, 
but by starting with a frank recognition of the national tempera- 
ment, and providing a type of music at once truly religious and in 
harmony with the character of the people—New York Tribune. 


Rubinstein and Wagner. 


UBINSTEIN devotes several pages in his new book to criticism 
R of Wagner, his principles of composition and his works. It is 
an old story that creative musicians are the poorest of all 
critics, says the New York 7ridune, and even if there were no per- 
sonal equation in the case it would have been passing strange if Ru- 
binstein in taking a glance at the history of music had not fallen foul 
of Wagner. But for a long time his friends have known that Rubin- 
stein’s hatred of Wagner is the product of professional jealousy. The 
fundamental proposition in his new book is that vocal music is a 
lower form of art than instrumental. He needs that, in order to at- 
tack opera in general and Wagner's dramas, in which the poetry has 
equal rights with the music, in particular. Yet Rubinstein tried 
harder and failed more miserably than any living composer to win 
an operatic success. Convinced of the beauty and expressiveness of 
his own music, he could only explain his failure on the ground of a 
perversion of public taste by Wagner. It is unpleasant to say this 
of a man who has had such a large measure of popular admiration 
and affection as Rubinstein, but the evidences of the truthfulness of 
the statement pepper the pages of his book. He takes an extremely 
bilious view of all his contemporaries and the tendency of their art. ° 
‘The world is out of joint,’’ and he is so vexed and soured by the 
contemplation of it, that he refuses to take the least bit of trouble to 
set it right. The counts in his indictment of Wagner involve a most 
amazing conception of the province of the different operatic elements. 
The psychological basis of music is found in the variations of voice 
caused by emotional excitement, yet Rubinstein condemns vocal 
music. The tragedies of the Greeks, which are still the admiration 
of the world, dealt wholly with mythological legends, yet we are told 
that the legend is ‘‘always a cold expression of art.’’ The use of 
representative themes he sets down as so naive a proceeding that it 
tends to the comical, yet it involves a highly intellectual exercise both 











in the composer and the listener. Besides, Rubinstein has not got 
beyond the ingenuous notion that the themes are labels which in- 
variably accompany the dramatic characters. He contends that the 
old aria form ought to have been preserved, because it corresponds 
to the soliloquy in the drama, and note this strange reason! ‘“‘Charac- 
ters who speak only to each other, never to themselves (that is, to the 
public), become uninteresting—one can not discover whether any 
thing, and what is taking place in their minds!"’ Having urged that 
vocal music is less entitled to respect than instrumental, he next 
turns about and rebukes Wagner because his orchestra ‘‘ is too much 
of a good thing; it lessens the interest in the vocal part." And so on 
for quantity. It is a great pity that Rubinstein did not go to Gounod 
and learn from his example how to grow old gracefully. 


——— 
> aa 


An Old Singer. 


T is in his translation of the Gospel of St. John, completed A. D 
735, that the venerable Bede appears to us as the first writer 
of English prose. The story of the writing of this first book in 
the English language, as related by Cuthbert, one of Bede's pupils, 
is full of pathetic interest : 

As the season of Easter was drawing near, the zealous scholar and 
teacher began to feel symptoms of approaching death. But he con- 
tinued faithfully the performance of his daily duties, and suffered 
nothing to detract his attention from his accustomed labor, or to 
abate his usual cheerfulness and good humor. Now and then, while 
in the midst of his labors, with his pupils around him, he would sing 
some verses of an English song—* rude rhymes that told how before 
the need-fare, Death's stern ‘must go’, none can enough bethink 
him what is to be his doom for good or ill."" ‘‘ We never read with- 
out weeping,’ says Cuthbert. 

And so the anxious days passed, and Ascension week drew near, 
and both master and pupils toiled with increased zeal to finish, if pos- 
sible, the work in hand—the translation of St. John’sGospel. ‘“ Learn 
with what speed you may,” said the dying man; “for I know not 
how long I may last. I do not want my scholars to read a lie or to 
work to no purpose when I am gone.” 

The last day came, and his pupils stood around him. ‘“ There is 
still one chapter wanting,” said the scribe, seeing the master’s weak- 
ness. “It is easily done,” said Bede; ‘take thy pen and write 
quickly." They wrote until even-tide drew on. Then the scribe 
spoke again: ‘‘ There is yet but one sentence to be written, dear 
master.” ‘* Write it quickly,” was the response of the dying man 
“It is finished now,” at length said the youth. ‘‘ Thou hast said 
well,”’ faintly replied the master ; “ allis finished now."’ The sorrow- 
ing pupils supported him tenderly in their arms while he chanted 
the solemn “ Glory to God,’’ and with the last words of the song his 
breathing ceased. Such is the story of the beginning of our litera- 
ture. The humble translation of the Gospel of St. John, completed 
under the circumstances of such painful anxiety, and amid the gath- 
ering shadows of death, was the vanguard, so to speak, of that long 
procession of noble works, which fora thousand years has been con- 
tributing to the development and glory of the English world. 








_—_ 
—<———- 


“Simplifying” the Old Notation. 


HE number of those who have tried to cure what they regard 
T as the faults and shortcomings of our existing musical notation 

is legion, says a writer in the Musical Standard, and the fate 
of these attempts is much the same along the line. They have 
their day—usually a very short one—and cease to be, being only 
broken lights after all. The wonder to us is that people should 
regard such attempts as practicable, or believe reform to be 
necessary. When a child learns to read it first learns its letters ; 
when it knows its alphabet it goes to little words; from little words 
to big ones; from words to sentences, and so on until the vast 
treasures of the English language become an open book. When 
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some people try to learn music they want to miss the earlier stages, 
and go at once to reading intricate music before they have learned 
the alphabet. They fail to get on, and straightway set about tinker- 
ing the notation. In everything else except music, steady labor, 
some amount of aptitude, and a fair measure of patience are required 
to insure even a moderate amount of success. But in music these 
elements appear to be regarded as not wanted,and some people 
want a notation so simple that an intellect just outside the ranks of 
idiocy can see through it at once. And instead of reforming their 
methods of teaching the notation, they begin to “ reform" and 
“ simplify" and ‘modify’ the notation itself. The latest attempt 
in this direction is only worthy of note as one of the most ridiculous 
we have yet met with. We should be sorry to interfere with the 
success of any really useful commercial enterprise, but we should be 
still more sorry to see people giving their money for that which is 
not musical bread, and throwing away their labor on that which 
can not satisfy their thirst to know music. 
a oe 
Ancient Military Music. 

HE origin of military music takes us back to remote antiquity. 
T Every nation in ancient times had its peculiar instruments of 

music and its national songs. These songs invariably refer to 
victories gained, battles fought, sieges carried on, or the service of 
some individual hero. The name of a soldier who had done some 
deed of renown stood beside that of the general who commanded. 

With the Spartans the song Castor was the signal for combat; the 
Romans took cities to the sound of the trumpet and horn; the 
Egyptians, Arabians, and ancient Germans went to battle to the 
beating of drums, the sound of the flute, the cymbal, and the clarion. 

In ancient times, and among different people, each instrument had 
its peculiar use. The Chinese in their war music employed bells and 
triangles. With the Romans the trumpet indicated the assembling 
of the troops, the bugle announced the coming of the general, and 
the horn gave the signal of retreat. It was to the noise of these in- 
struments combingd—discordant, shrill, deafening—that they threw 
themselves upon the ranks of the enemy. 

Among the Egyptians, bells, in conjunction with timbrels, served 
to form a species of military harmony. The Hebrew soldier em 
ployed the horn, the trumpet, the timbrel, and the sackbut, an instru 
ment somewhat resembling the trombone. 

The music attached to the Roman legions had made much prog 
ress at the time of the conquest of the Gauls; but, dating from this 
epoch, it became more and more feeble. The soldiery of France 
preserved the clarion and trumpet of Czsar's armies, but the custom 
of making music with them was insensibly lost. 

At the commencement of the Middle Ages the instruments handed 
down and preserved were useful merely in rallying the soldiers, call 
ing them to battle, and making them endure with gayety the fatigues 
of amarch. At this time the method of the Romans had entirely 
disappeared. About this period the French minstrels began occa 
sionally to accompany the troops to battle. Their instruments were 
the rebec, a little three-stringed violin, bagpipe, and flute or pipe 

About the year 1330 they began to use the clarion, an instrument 
derived from the Moors, who transmitted it to Portugal from Africa. 
The cornet, another war instrument, made its appearance about the 
same time. It was about this time also that the adventurous Italian 
bands recovered the use of military music, which soon spread among 
the other nations of Europe. To the drums and trumpets they joined 
the flute, fife, and pandean pipes. The drum was played with a sin 
gle stick. 

—————EE ae — 
Where gripinge grefes the hart woulde wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 
There musicke with her silver sound 
With spede is wont to send redress ; 

Of troubled mynds, in every sore, 


Swete musicke hath a salve in store. 
RICHARD EDWARDs. 
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WE present in this VISITOR another page of 
Responses or Preludes, of the series which has 
so far proved so useful and acceptable. We 
will continue them from time to time as may 
seem desirable. 


Ir is easy to find fault and to pull down, and 
fault-finding is sometimes used as an excuse 
for non-study. Mendelssohn once said: It is 
no great use to speak of music and her imper- 
fections; it is better to feel and to improve 
them. 


THE Easter music published in the March 
and April Visirors can only be had in this 
form. The demand for them has been large, 
and we would advise all who wish extra copies 
to apply early, as the edition can not be re- 
printed. 


IT is getting néar the time when those desir- 
ing to attend Summer Music Schools must be 
deciding and planning for them. Root’s Train- 
ing School, whose summer session will be held 
in New York State as a part of the Silver Lake 
Assembly, offers superior advantages for wide- 
awake students. A notice of the school will 
be found upon the first page of this paper. 


BosTON ’celloists, as they are now forbidden 
to carry their instruments on the street cars, 
can adopt the new invention just announced. 
It is a violoncello which can be taken to pieces 
and packed in a space not exceeding two feet 
seven and a half by six and a half inches. 
There are no sides to the instrument save at 
such parts as necessarily come in contact with 
the player. 

THe West End Car Co. of Boston has re- 
cently put in force a rule which is causing 
much inconvenience to musicians. Large 
bundles are not allowed on the cars, and so 
’celloists and drum and double bass-players 


must trudge along on foot, carrying their 
unwieldy instruments. It is said that good 
old Wolf Fries has been put off the cars twice 
for venturing to board them with his instru- 
ment. 


MADAME PATTI, when questioned as to the 
secret of her good health and the retention of 
her voice, said: ‘‘I keep my temper and stick 
to regular hours.”” She added this valuable 
suggestion: ‘‘Never lose your temper. No 
woman can keep young who often loses her 
temper. When I feel that my temper is getting 
the better of me, I get up and leave the room. 
Avoid all excesses of every kind. Be moderate 
in all things.” 


Dr. DuRYEA once said that in many a home 
the little cabinet organ, or the wiry second- 
hand piano is a fountain of delight, a center 
about which the group gathers, a help to 
domestic concord and contentment. There is 
said to be a mysterious quality about one in- 
strument, to such a degree, indeed, that in one 
hand it is only a “ fiddle,” and in another a 
violin. Yet, on the whole, it is quite likely 
that mankind in general have got more good 
out of the fiddle than from the violin. 





‘* WHAT go ye out for to see,” might well 
be asked of some of the concert-goers of the 
present day. Is the Paderewski craze due to 
his playing or his hair? A wag recently told 
a young lady friend who paid $1.50 to hear 
the bushyheaded Pole play, that he wore a 
wig. She was distressed, and declared she 
would never, no, never go to hear him again ! 
Why did she go in the first place? Indeed, 
what is really the propelling power with most 
of us when a “‘ fad” is on? 


It is well known that Chinese plays are al- 
most endless. It is very much so with their 
music, only that there is less variety and more 
soul-harrowing, hair-raising ‘‘effects,” and a 
constant repetition of what seems toa ‘‘ Melican 
man” to be the same phrase. It was some such 
thought as this that led a young miss to re- 
mark, while listening to a Chinese orchestra, 
after the first ten minutes of the musical mono- 
tony, ‘‘ Why, how do they know when to stop ? 
They have no clocks!” 


WE have often wondered why dancing as- 


’ Wecame across 


semblies were called ‘ Balls.’ 
the explanation recently while preparing some 
music for a calisthenic exercise to be called 
‘*Ball Tossing.”” In the middle ages dancing 
was preceded by ball tossing. A youth would 
throw a gaily colored ball to the maid of his 
choice, who returned it or threw it to another, 
thus selecting partners for the dance (Menuet) 
that followed the ball tossing. Hence the 
term ball for an entertainment, the main feat- 


, 


ure of which is dancing. 


MuSsICcIANS, both vocal and instrumental, are 
often called upon to give their services to 
charitable concerts, funerals, and other special 


occasions. At times the demand for gratuit- 


ous work seems to border on extortion, and 
yet, when it is hard to draw the line of assent 
and refusal, one may take comfort in the fact 
that “‘virtue is its own reward.’’ Beethoven 
said: **From my childhood, whenever my art 
could be of service to poor, suffering human- 
ity, 1 have never required anything beyond 
the heartfelt gratification that it always caused 


me.”’ 


WHEN one is disposed to sigh at one’s own 
lack of talent and quickness of perception, and 
study takes the form of drudgery from dis- 
couragement at our slow progress compared 
with those more seemingly gifted, it is well 
to remember that all talent requires develop- 
ment, and that none is given in such measure 
as to render study on our part unnecessary. 
God’s gifts are not given unconditionally ; work 
is implied. Says George Eliot : 

“*Tis God gives skill, 


But not without men’s hands; we could not make 
Antonio Stradivaris violins without Antonio.”’ 


AT arecent meeting at the Manuscript So- 
ciety Rooms in New York, an organization 
was effected under the tide ‘‘ The Columbian 
Musical Association.” Mr. Reginald de Koven 
offered the following resolution which was 
adopted ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Liberal Arts of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition be respectfully 
invited to consider the practicability and necessity 
of officially inviting American composers and mu- 
sicians to cooperate in the ceremonies and work 
of the Exposition, and to offer them similar induce- 
ments to those which have been offered to workers 
in other art fields, to stimulate and encourage such 
cooperation. 


A WRITER on “ Artistic Affinities,” in the 
London Standard, notes a resemblance between 
the work of the great musicians and that of the 
great poets. Bach and Milton are thus linked 
together, so also Beethoven and Shakespeare, 
Handel and Longfellow, Chopin and Keats, 
and Browning, Mendelssohn and 
Tennyson. This latter comparison the writer 
claims is not as complete as are the others, in 
that Tennyson has often written rubbish, while 
Mendelssohn has never fallen below a very 
high water mark of talent. The study is an 


Wagner 


interesting one. 


A NEW Mascagni has appeared. This time he 
isa Dane, and his name is Enna. His opera 
‘* Die Hexe”’ (the Witch) has scored a success 
similar to that of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” It 
is said that the public, in spite of the Danish 
Jaw which prohibits the appearance of an actor 
or author after the curtain has fallen, would 
not leave the opera-house, but persistently 
called for the young composer to show himself, 
which, however, he did not do. He has been 
until now a struggling orchestra player, and 
is about thirty years of age. The young au- 
thor Ipsen (not Ibsen) noticed him, and en- 
couraged him to set a libretto of hisown. The 
music was written with feverish haste and 
sent in to the Royal Opera, only to wait very 
long in vain for a reply. At last Svendsen 
looked it through and declared that it was a 








remarkable work. It was put in rehearsal, 
performed, and now Enna is famous. We 
hope he will not follow Mascagni’s example 
and write too much. 


THERE has been some doubt as to the exact 
time when Bishop Heber wrote his famous 
hymn “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” It 
is commonly supposed that the hymn was writ- 
ten after he went to India, but this is a mistake. 
A friend in Chicago, who has traced its history, 
sends us word that it was composed in 1819 for 
a morning service in the church at Wrexham, 
England, at which Heber’s father-in-law, Dean 
Shipley, was to preach in aid of the society for 
the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. 
Heber was then rector of Hodnet, in Shrop- 
shire. He did not enter upon his work as 
bishop of Calcutta until 1823. 


VocaLists and public speakers often make 
the mistake of substituting force and loudness 
for good management and penetrating quali- 
ties of voice. It is not the loud tone that goes 
the furthest or is most telling. It has its 
place, but as a writer on the voice has re- 
marked, it is not the volume, but the zétial 
projection and velocity, the purity and harmony 
of the volume, that tells. Speakers should 
remember, also, that it is not high tones that 
reach the furthest. The tug and steamboat 
men on our river boats acknowledge this fact 
by using low toned whistles and fog alarms 
instead of the former loud and high pitched 
ones. Mr. Lloyd, the famous English tenor, 
could be plainly heard even in piano passages, 
from any part of the great Cincinnati Music 
Hall, notwithstanding an accompaniment of 
an orchestra of one hundred and twenty men. 
Mr. L. did not depend upon power, but puri- 
ty, precision, and careful management. Pian- 
ists and other instrumentalists, as well as vo- 
calists, can gather some helpful suggestions 
from the above facts. 


OnE can derive quite a little amusement in 
concert-rooms and theaters while waiting for 
the performance to begin, in watching the 
“‘supes” and assistants in their oftentimes 
futile attempts to ‘“‘fix things” to suit the 
whims and notions of the artists. Mrs. Helen 
Hopekirk tells a funny story of how she was 
assisted at a late recital in Massachusetts re- 
cently. When she went to the piano she saw 
that the stool was ‘* wobbly,” and motioned 
to an attendant, who quickly came with a 
chair. The chair, however, was entirely too 
low, as his eagle eye immediately perceived, 
and he lifted three sheets of music from the piano 
and placed them upon the chair to elevate the 
seat. The Madame’s sense of humor, which is 
exceptionally keen, could not stand that, and 
she laughed merrily. The audience also saw 
the joke, and laughed very heartily with her, 
and in telling the story she naively said: ‘I 
really think that was the reason they applaud- 
ed my playing so tremendously. The laugh 
made them feel good-natured and sympa- 
thetic.” 
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The Theater and Comic Opera. 


It is claimed, and rightly claimed, that the 
theater is an educator. No one can attend a 
performance of any kind without being more 
or less influenced by the play or the song. 

The primary object of the play or opera is 
not to teach morals, but t amuse, and, as 
Shakespeare says, to hold the mirror up to 
nature. 

The important question just now is what 
kind of life, what part of nature, what grade 
of emotions should be depicted before an audi- 
ence of respectable people. How much should 
one know of the vice, crime, and misery that 
exists in the world as taught by the stage. 
What good purpose does such delineations 
serve? 

It is a fact that most of the plays and so-called 
comic operas of the present day are unworthy 
the patronage of decent people. Some of 
them are so debasing in their appeals to the 
lower passions that they should be prohibited 
by law. 

It is no better, or not much better, on the 
operatic stage at the present time. Putting 
aside the discussion of grand opera, which but 
comparatively few care for, or rather can afford 
to witness, what is there in most of the so-called 
comic operas of to-day that is commendable, 
clean, and harmless? 
ones, a precious few ; but most of them are not 


There are a few good 


only unworthy the name, but debasing and 
hurtful in every way. 

A writer recently said in describing one of 
All alike, rich 
and poor, elect and vulgar, unblushing, sit for 


these latter-day comic operas : 


two hours and witness a performance called a 
comic opera, in which perhaps not one strain 
of real music, not one line of true wit, not one 
situation of genuine humor can be discovered, 
and whose only reason for being is the display 
it makes of woman’s form for the gaze of a 
sensual crowd. Can women who see such ex- 
hibitions keep intact the sweet modesty of 
their souls? Can men who see them still feel 
in their breasts the ennobling respect for wom- 
anhood which, in its untarnished holiness 
and beauty, it rightfully claims and should 
ever receive? : 

The excuse often made that managers give 
the public what it demands is not a good one. 
The amusement-seeking public would prefer 
something better, and always support good 
things when the opportunity is afforded. 

How marked is the reception, by even the 
gallery gods, of a wholesome truth, a noble 
sentiment uttered on the stage. How warmly 
virtue is applauded and all good deeds cheered 
to the echo. 
manifestation of a pure love, of faithful service, 


How touched are they by the 


and simple, homely affection. 

We can not expect managers to be philan- 
thsopists altogether. 
their business for the purpose of teaching 
They want to 


They do not carry on 


morals, religion, or theology. 
amuse and entertain the public and make 
money. This is right. No fault can be found 
with them on this score. 
in the class of entertainments would bring 


But an improvement 


them more money we believe, and certainly 
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would bring them the support of the lovers 
of decency and good morals, and the respect 
of the community. 

Won’t it pay? How about the “‘ Old Home- 
stead,” which ‘packed one of the largest 
houses in New York for three successive sea- 


sons.” What about ‘‘Men and Women,” 
‘* Esmeralda,” Willard’s ‘* Middleman,” and 
others like them. ‘‘ These plays alone,”’ says 


the writer already quoted, “ prove even from 
a mere speculative point of view that there is 
no necessity of putting on the stage false, de- 
basing, unclean plots, sentiments, or scenes to 
make the occupation of the theatrical manager, 
the profession of the actor, and the profession 
of the The 
theater can be filled by appealing to the good 
instead of the bad in man. The theater (and 
also the opera) must reflect the spirit of the 
instead of blindly 
worst tendencies it can stir up and call forth 
the best.” 


City Notes. 


dramatist a financial success. 


age, but pampering its 


Miss Emma Heckle has removed to New 
York. 

The Brand Testimonial was not as fully 
attended as was expected, but a good concert 


was given. 

The third of the Conservatory of Music con- 
certs was given at the Scottish Rite Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 29 


Mme. Decca, who is so great a favorite in 
Cincinnati, has just set out on a concert tour 
with the Marine Band of Washington. 


Eugen D’Albert at this writing is giving a 
recital at Pike’s Opera-House on Fourth street. 
notice of the concert till 


We must defer a 


next issue. 
‘fad ”’ 
We 


wish all ‘‘ fads” were as harmless and ° plea- 


The Grand Hotel has introduced the 
of having music at the evening dinners. 


sure-giving as this one. 


The United Singers, under Louis Ehrgott, 
have scored another grand success. The con- 
cert of the 20th, at which Miss Emma Heckle 
assisted, was one of the best the society has 
yet given. 


The Griinfeld Brothers, Alfred and Heinrich, 
gave a concert at the Odeon March 11, on their 
return tour from the West. These remarkable 
men gave one of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the season. Each is unique in his way, and 
aroused in turn the enthusiasm of the audience 


to the highest pitch. 


Mrs. C. B. Bosserman gave a song recital at 
Monnett Chapel March 7, Miss Marion 
We were able to 


with 
Harter, accompanist. not 
attend, but having heard the talented lady 
sing at other times we are sure this concert 
was a success and gave pleasure to all who 


were present. 


Theodore Thomas and his Chicago Orches- 


tra closed the series of orchestral concerts 


Tuesday evening, March t, with Mrs. Julia 


Rive-King as soloist. The Haydn Symphony 
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in G, and Raff’s ‘“‘ Im Walde” were the or- 
chestral features, and a new fantaisie de con- 
cert by Tschaikowsky was played by Mrs. 
King. 

Max Strakosch, well known the world over 
as an operatic manager, and at one time a 
professor in our College of Music, died in New 
York March 17. His life has been a checkered 
one, and his book just published is full of the 
most interesting experiences with musical 
people and professionals in all parts of the 


world. 


We call special attention to the notice we 
give in this Vistror of the coming meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ State Association, to be 
held in Cleveland July 4 and 5. President 
desires that everyone interested 
send to him without delay for membership 
tickets (price $1). Address A. J. Gantvoort, 
Piqua, O. 


Gantvoort 


Mr, Benj. Guckenberger is hard at work 
with his Philharmonic Society, preparing 
Graun’s ‘Passion of. our Lord,” which he 
intends giving in Music Hall during Passion 
Week. Mrs. Lawson will be the soprano solo- 
ist, Mrs. Guckenberger, alto, Mr.Tunison, bass, 
Mr. Lemmon, tenor. The work is said to be 
impressive, sublime, and memorable. This will 
be the first performance of the music in this 


country. 


A. J. Boex is preparing a novel entertain- 
ment to be given at the Walnut Hills Odeon 
April 19, for the benefit of the Cincinnati 
It is to be a minstrel show, 
and prominent citizens and members of the 
Apollo Club will take part. Some original 
compositions by Mr. Boex will be sung, not- 


Light Infantry. 


ably a serenade for solo and voice accompani- 
ment, which has just been published by the 
John Church Co. 


The May Music Festival program will pre- 
sent some novelties and some new soloists. 
Three Cincinnatians have been recognized— 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, 
Miss Ida L.Smith, contralto, and Albert Maish, 


soprano, and 


bass. Mr. Lloyd will sing. The new people 
are Mme. Antonia Mielke, soprano ; Mme. Marie 
Ritter-Goetze, contralto. Andreas Dippél will 
be the new tenor. Wm. Ludwig and George 
Ellsworth Holmes are also announced. 

The festival will open on May 24 with “ St. 
Paul.” 

Friday evening will be opera night, with 
music from Act I of ‘* Euryanthe,”’ with selec- 
‘*Tannhauser.” ‘ Parsifal”’ and 


tions from 


*¢ Gotterdimmerung.” 


As we go to press Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger 
is giving a Beethoven Recital at Miller’s rooms 
on Walnut street. She has the assistance of 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and Mr. Benj. Guck- 
We shall refer to the 


program in our next number. 


enberger, pianists. 
There is no 
better alto singer in the city than Mrs. G. 
Her sweet, sympathetic voice, so thoroughly 
cultured in the best schools of Europe, united 
to her womanly qualities of heart and mind, 


” 


make an ‘‘evening’’ with her a perfect de- 


light. 


A particularly good Students’ Concert was 
the Odeon March 
third quarterly evening concert of the College 


given at 14, being the 
of Music. The program was somewhat lengthy, 
but was so well performed that it was not at 
Some of the playing would have 
Willie Ebann’s 
’cello playing was something remarkable. So 


all tiresome. 
done credit to professionals. 


was Master Davis’ piano playing, for one of his 
years, and the promise of a brilliant future is 
before both of them. 
did well, but we can not particularize. 


The young ladies also 


The series of special services at the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, in which music 
is a special feature, interrupted by the Mills 
Meeting, was resumed on the evening of 
March 20. The music was from Gaul’s can- 
tata of ‘* Ruth.” The organist, Mr. E. W. 
Glover, and his fine quartet, Miss Annie E. 
Griffiths, soprano; Mrs. Benjamin Gucken- 
berger, alto; Mr. O. W. Williams, tenor ; Mr. 
F. E. Tunison, bass, and Miss Helen Hinkle, 
who volunteered to sing the part of Orpabh, 
gave a most impressive performance of a part 
of this beautiful cantata. These services are de- 


? 


void of the effect of “ singing for show,’’ only 
too common with quartet choirs, and the evi- 
dent desire of each performer seems to be to 
make the words and music impressive and pro- 
ductive of right impressions, In this respect 
the choir is a model which others would do 
well to pattern after. The next musical service 
will be given Easter night, April 17, and will 
consist of Stainer’s ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,”’ 
which will be given complete by a double 


quartet. 


Cincinnati boasts a goodly number of lawyer 
musicians. What restraining influences the 
Art Divine exerts upon these disciples of Coke 
and Blackstone we can not tell, but we are 
glad to be able to state that their musical abili- 
tics are really of a high order. Lawrence 
Maxwell was for a long time organist in the 
Congregational Church, also led the music at 
Ann Arbor when in college, and is now Vice- 
President of the May Music Festival Associa- 
tion of this city. W.T. Porter is a well-known 
organist and composer, has officiated at Trinity, 
St. Paul’s, etc., and is at present organist of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. The John Church 
Co. has recently issued quite a number of sa- 
cred solos and songs by him. Mr. J. Hartwell 
Cabell is a fine pianist and organist; was for 
a long time organist at the New Church, corner 
of Fourth and John streets, and is now in 
charge of the organ and choir of Christ Church, 
on Fourth street. Mr. Chas. Bemiss 
known as an organist but as a vocalist, but we 


is not 


have heard him play the organ most creditably. 
Mr. L. M. 
order, but we have forgotten his specialty. 


Hosea is a musician of no mean 


Mr. Colon Schott is a good singer and is an en- 
thusiastic student. He is a nephew of the 
great German Basso, Anton Schott, of the Im- 
perial Opera. We must not forget Mr. Loomis, 
Secretary of the May Festival Association, who 
is a musical enthusiast, and was for some time 
director of the music at the Central Christian 
Church, on Ninth street. There is also Mr. 
Lowry Jackson, who was organist at St. Paul’s 


a ee eee tea 
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for a year and a half. The question arises 
whether the professional musicians should not 
get out an injunction restraining these lawyer 
folk from poaching on their preserves ? 


The Paderewski matinees held in Music 
Hall March 8 and 9 were undoubtedly the best 
concerts of the season. It is useless to com- 
pare the great pianists we have been permitted 
to hear this season one with another, for each 
has his distinctive characteristics and each is 
greatest in his own way. But to our liking, 
Pachmann and Paderewski are the best all- 
round pianists we have heard. Paderewski’s 
interpretations may lack the force and fire of 
D’Albert and Griinfeld, but the poetic life 
which he puts into his playing is eminently 
satisfactory to us. We do not mind the fact 
that he Paderewskis Bach and Chopin, and 
all the composers whose works he plays. He 
would not have reached the heights he has at- 
tained did he not add something of his own to 
the works presented. Neither Bach nor Beet- 
hoven, or any other great composer ever in- 
tended his works to be interpreted always the 
same and according to his own individual ideas. 
They demanded individuality in each per- 
former, and accepted honest interpretation even 
though differing from their own, thus acknowl- 
edging the fact that no two persons think and 
feel exactly alike. They also varied their own 
interpretations according to the mood of the 
hour, thus further admitting, as they often have 
stated, that the same person should not be ex- 
pected to be tied down to any fixed line of 
thought, feeling or expression in art or any- 
thing else. So, on the whole, we believe Pade- 
rewski to come nearer to being the ideal pianist 
than any other we have heard. But this de- 
tracts not a whit from the honor justly belong- 
ing to others, for, as we have said, each is great 
in his own way, filling a place peculiarly his 
own, and which no one else could as worthily 


occupy. 





Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Cleveland July 
4 and 5, and will be followed by the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, occupying the 
remainder of the week. This plan will give an 
opportunity of attending both meetings with- 
out additional expense, except for board. We 
can not too strongly urge upon Ohio teachers, 
and others interested in the State Association, 
the necessity of making every endeavor to 
attend the coming meeting. It is absolutely 
necessary that a full attendance be present at 
the opening session,as the time for holding 
the meetings is limited to two days on account 
of the National Association beginning its 
meetings on Wednesday, July 6. Mr. A. J. 
Gantvoort, the president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion for this year, is making every effort to 
present a program of exercises which will be 
second to none that have preceded it in enter- 
taining as well as educational features. Let 
the members of the O. M. T. A. rally to the 
support of President Gantvoort, and make a 
special effort to arouse interest in and secure a 








large attendance at the coming meeting. Let 
it be well understood that the Association is 
not for music-teachers only, but for all in- 
terested in any way, much or little, in the art 
of music. All are welcome, and none can at- 
tend these meetings without profit. 


Edward Lloyd. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, who has several times 
visited America to sing at the Cincinnati Fes- 
tivals, and who is about to make another pro- 
fessional visit to this country, comes of a decid- 
edly musical family, and the readers of the 
VisITOR may be interested in the following 
sketch of him and his family: 

Mr. Lloyd’s grandfather, Mr. Edward Hop- 
kins, was band-master of the Scots Fusilier 
Guard for many years. He was considered 
to be without a rival as a performer on the 
clarionet. In his musical capacity he was 
honored with the confidence of George III., 
and he arranged some of the compositions of 
the princesses. George 1V. gave him an ap- 
pointment in the royal household, a sinecure 
which he held until his death. All his sons 
were brought up to the musical profession. 
As boys they sang in the Abbey under Mr. 
Turle, and rose to eminence as teachers and 
performers. The three youngest daughters 
(Mrs. Lloyd was the eldest of these) married 
into the profession, and it is said that there 
are ag the present time at least a dozen mem- 
bers of the family upon the books of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, 

Mr. Lloyd’s father, who was an excellent 
tenor, holding a vicar-choralship in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, died in 1853, and on Mrs. Lloyd’s 
appointment to be head music teacher at the 
ladies college at Cheltenham, young Edward, 
not then eight years old, was taken by Mr. 
James Turle into the Abbey Choir, and the 
great artist takes a special pride in the 
acknowledgment that he never studied sing- 
ing under any other master, a significant fact 
which is convincing testimony of the ability 
of Mr. Turle, as an admirable teacher. 

Mr. Lloyd began his career as a tenor in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he remained some years. One of his earliest 
successes as a soloist was in *‘ The May Queen,” 
when it was given at Cambridge under the 
direction of the composer. Sir Sterndale 
Bennett was delighted with the young tenor’s 
rendering of ‘*O meadow clad,” and said to 
him, ‘* Well done, Lloyd! that’s just how I 
meant it to go.” 

The Musical Times first mentioned Lloyd as 
a soloist in December, 1868, when he appeared 
in “ Judas Maccabeus.” After the Glouces- 
ter Festival of 1871 Mr. Lloyd’s progress as a 
public favorite was steady, and his services 
were in constant demand both in London and 
the provinces. He was appointed ‘‘a gentle- 
man of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal” at St. 
James, where he remained until managers 
became so anxious for his services that he 
finally sent in his resignation, that he might 
devote himself entirely to concert engage- 
ments. 
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World’s Fair Notes. 


A Choral Hall, 160x260 feet, will be erected 
near the Horticultural Building. There Pro- 
fessor Tomlins, with 2,000 trained voices, will 
furnish rare choral music during the Exposi- 
tion. The Welsh International Eisteddfod 


will occupy the building for a week. 


The Kéllner Mannergesang-Verein, the Leh- 
rer-Verein (Teachers’ Association) of Dresden, 
the Tonkiinstler-Verein of Berlin, and the 
Vienna Mannergesang-Verein, all prominent 
singing societies, have decided to visit the 
World’s Fair after attending the Sadnger- 
fest in Cleveland in 1893, to which they have 
been invited, 


The musical features of the ceremonies ded- 
icating the building of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition on October 12, 1892, will be 
as follows: March, for orchestra, John K. 
Paine; chorus, ‘‘ The Heavens Are Telling,” 
from ‘‘The Creation,” Haydn; march and 
chorus, from “‘The Ruins of Athens,’’ Beet- 
hoven; ‘Hallelujah chorus, from ‘ The 
Messiah,” Handel; dedicatory ode, words by 
Miss Harriet Monroe, music by George W. 
Chadwick. The march and the music to the 
ode are to be written especially for the oc- 
casion. 


Remenyi, the well-known violin virtuoso, 
has made application for a space of not less 
than four hundred square feet in which to ex- 
hibit his great collection of rare African eth- 
The selection, which 
five hundred 


nological specimens. 


comprises over one thousand 
carefully selected specimens, has been formed 
during the last forty years, and is beyond 
question the most perfect of its kind. It is 
especially rich in the ancient regal symbols in 
use among the Zulus, including sceptres, royal 
bracelets, which were used instead of crowns, 
silver, of 


and other emblems of hammered 


carved and polished ivory and of rhinoceros 


horn. The royal bracelets are especially in- 
teresting. They are hollowed rings, made 
from transverse sections of huge elephant 


tusks and, until his death, were never taken 
off, after once placed on the arm of the king. 
There are also several splendid specimens of 
the exceedingly rare and beautiful royal silk 
mantles of the sovereigns of Madagascar three 
hundred and more years ago. These mantles 
are curiously adorned with broideries of metal 
and of uncut precious stones, and of feather 
work. Every specimen in the collection is 
perfect and unique of its kind. 





Musical Analysis. 

Mr. B. J. Lang, Director of the Apollo and 
Cecilia Clubs of Boston, says this of Goodrich’s 
Musical Analysis. 
dorsements of this kind are helpful to students 


and others seeking good books. 
“IT have examined ‘Complete Musical Analy- 


We, print it because in- 


sis’ with much interest, and find it clear, prac- 
tical and suggestive to a high degree. 

“The book will certainly be useful to every 
music student. B. J. LANG.” 


Boston, Mass. 
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Musical Hopper. 


The man who has one of those calendars 
with a leaf to tear off every day has one thing 
to live for anyway. 

said Mrs. Chatterly to Mrs 


Chitterly: ‘‘I have so much to tell you, but I 


“My dear,” 


’ 


‘‘Then go with us to the 
Chit- 


can’t stay now.’ 
opera to-morrow night,” suggested Mrs. 
terly. 


A man who was at one of the big theaters 
last night says that for moments at times it 
seemed impossible to hear what was going for- 
ward on the stage, so loud was the coughing 
chorus in the audience. 


“ Why, you use a common clay pipe,” said 
little Emily in surprise to her uncle, who had 
just returned from a long voyage. ‘‘ Yes; 
why not?” asked Uncle George. ‘‘I thought 


sailors alway smoked a hornpipe.”’ 


She was at the college tea, telling the poor 
Sophomore all about the recent schools of Ger- 
As they talked, a piano on 
**Oh! that is Wag- 
**No,”’ said the 


man philosophy. 
the floor began to sound. 
ner, isn’t it ?”’ she exclaimed. 
’94 man, whose knowledge came in handily 
*« That is ‘Jonesy.’ ”’ 

*‘I’m going to give her this music box for 
Christmas,”’ he said confidentially to his friend. 
‘* But aren’t you afraid that it will destroy your 
**No. Why should 
** Well, it only plays two tunes, and they 


welcome as a caller?” 
ne” 
are ‘Call Me Back Again,’ and ‘I Won’t Go 


1” 


Home Till Morning. 


An Irishman and an Italian playing the 
Scottish pipes while the Irishman’s wife or 
sister, decked out in Italian female finery, 
passed the tambourine among the on-lookers, 
Beacon 


was a cosmopolitan sight of street 


Saturday afternoon. 


Physicians and sufferers from the griffe may 
find a useful hint in the announcement that at 
a recent reception given to Rudyard Kipling, 
in Melbourne, a sweet young thing approached 
the author with this flattering remark: “ O, 
Mr. Kipling, I feel so proud to have met you. 
When I had the influenza your books were the 


only thing that did me any good.” 


Fair Maiden (a boarder): ‘*‘ How 


savagely that cow looks at me.”’ 


summer 
Farmer Hay- 
Fair 


** Dear me! I knew it was a little out 


seed: “It’s your red parasol, mum.” 
Maiden : 
of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a country cow 


would notice it.” 


One day a little girl had done something for 
which her mamma had to reprove her. The lady 
gave her daughter a sound lecture, and then told 
her to go up-stairs, alone, in her room, and 
ask God to forgive her for her error. In a few 
minutes she was surprised to see the baby 


come down-stairs again, appear in the sitting- 


room and stand back with a good deal of 
seriousness. ‘‘ Well, did you go up and do 
what I told you?” asked the fond mother. 


‘* Yes,” replied the guilty one, ‘‘ and God said: 
*Great Scott, 
great many worser girls than you.’ 


Elsie Murray, I’ve known a 


” 
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Notes and Gossip. 


The opera season at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House closed March 12, having given fifty-six 
representations since December 14. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel began their Ameri- 
can tour in New York March 19 and 26 with 
two of their unique Song Recitals. 


At the concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society March 12, Dvorak’s new Sym- 
was the especial 


phony No. 4 in G minor 


feature. It was highly praised. 


Jean de Reszke has said that rather than 
that there should be no opera in New York 
next season he would undertake the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan himself. 


Giulia Ravogli and the Abbey and Grau 
Opera Company are ‘‘out.” Through some dis- 
agreement it was decided she should not go to 
Boston with the company. She declared if 
she could not sing in Boston she would not 
sing anywhere, and withdrew from the cast. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel will lecture at Harvard 
and Brown Universities, Smith College, and 
other New England institutions of learning, 
soon, on the history of musical instruments, 
and especially the development of the modern 
pianoforte from the harpsichord of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Sir Augustus Harris, director of the Royal 
Italian Opera, London, has announced his 
willingness to bring his company over from 
‘« beyant” if the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera- House, New York, will 
guarantee of $5,000 a night towards his ex- 
How kind! 


give him a 


penses. 


Mr. S. G. Pratt, of New York City, recently 
called together a number of representative 
musicians to discuss the World’s Fair. The 
sense of the meeting was that an association 
“*The American Columbian 
, formed, to 


to be called 
Musical Association,’ 
include all:musicians of whatever nationality 
appeal for 


should be 


who are American citizens. An 
support will be issued to the musical societies 
of the country. 


The New York 7,riéune heads a notice of a 
performance ‘Die Meistersingers in 


As near as we can get at it, the 


recent 
Italian.” 
opera was sung in several languages, according 
to the nationality of the singer. A Pole, an 
American, Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians 
were in the cast, and each often relapsed into 
his mother tongue. But what does it matter 
in New York, when the occupants of the boxes 
make more noise by laughing and talking than 


the singers do by their performances ? 


A concert for the benefit of the starving 
Russian peasantry was given in New York 
March 5, in which Mesdames Eames, Scalchi, 
Messrs. DeReszke, Lasalle, Brodsky, etc., took 
Mr. Damrosch and the Symphony Or- 
The following card 


part. 
chestra also participated. 
was appended to the announcement: 


‘“‘The Hon. Charles Emory Smith, United 
States Minister to Russia, reports wide-spread 
famine and great suffering. He estimates that 


every five dollars contributed will save the 
life of a human being by furnishing sufficient 
food to last until the next crop. Reserved 


seats at five dollars each have been issued, 
with a coupon for presentation, showing that 
the purchaser has contributed a sufficient sum 
to save one life.” 

The sum of $7.000 was raised for the above 


purpose. 


Here and There. 


Mr. Harrison Wild, of the Unity Church, 
Chicago, gave his 1o1st Organ Concert Feb- 





ruary 28, with a program of choice selections 
from Schubert, Guilmant, Batiste, Mendels- 
sohn, etc. 


Mr. Alf. C. Moss, a talented young com- 
poser of Kansas City, is attracting considerable 
attention in the East, as well as in the West, by 
his versatile and sterling talent both as a com- 
poser and performer. 


Albion, Ind., had the pleasure of witnessing 
a performance of Bradbury’s cantata of “ Es- 
ther, the Beautiful Queen,” recently. The 
director was J. H. Stauffer, who has had con- 
siderable experience in this kind of work. 


The cantata ‘* David, the Shepherd-Boy,” 
was given at Fresno Calif recently, under the 
direction of Wm. A. May, of New York City. 
Mr. May has given this beautiful cantata sev- 
eral times, and his intelligent directing and 
drill has often been warmly commended. 


Prof. C. C. Case passed through our city 
last month on his way to Albany, Ga., where 
he has charge of one of the Southern Chau- 
tauquas. We had time just to grasp his hand 
Both the 


grasp and the girth gave indication of a hip- 


and notice his increasing rotundity. 


py heart and successful work. 


The Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia, is rapidly reaching a place in 
the front ranks of good musical institutions. 
Its recitals, of which it is now giving a regu- 
lar series, are of a high, educational order, in- 
dicating the good work done in the various 
departments of the school. 


- The Bradford Choral Union gave a public 
recital recently, at which a most excellent 
program was performed. This society is under 
the direction of Mr. C. W. Harrington, whose 
good work we have often had occasion to 
commend. It is the good musical work done 
outside of the large cities that is going to 


make our nation a musical one. 


The Ovide Musin Concert Company is in 
the South, and has recently given a concert at 
On the pro- 
gram we find two numbers by Mr. Geo. H. 


Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


Rowe, the professor of Music in the College. 
We have also the program of a Grand Concert 
given by the School of Music, March 11, di- 
rected by Prof. Rowe. 
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Machine-Made Music. 


Harp-playing by machinery is one of the 
latest novelties. The harp is arranged so that 
the plane of its strings is horizontal, the in- 
strument lying on the table, after the fashion 
of a zither. Then, as regards the written 
music, the notation of the traditional stave 
has been abandoned, and sheets upon which 
are imprinted mysterious groups of numbers 
are used in its stead. When one of these 
sheets is slid into a frame made for the pur- 
pose, the meaning of the figures is interpreted. 
Each of them falls under a string of the in- 
strument, and by picking at them in numerical 
order with a beveled pencil of ivory the oper- 
ator produces a tune. Time and phrasing are 
indicated by the spacing and alignment of the 
numbers, nor are the requirements of harmony 
forgotten. When the melody of the air is ad- 
judged insufficient, one of the figures is accom- 
panied by a letter, indicating that a button 
attached to the instrument, and bearing the 
same symbol, should be at this juncture pressed. 
This action, by bringing a small saw of ivory 
points into play, produces a chord suitable to 
the occasion. 





She sang a lengthy lullaby 
With many a trill and shake ; 
The baby went to sleep, perhaps, 
But the neighbors stayed awake. 





Books and Magazines. 


“Two Hundred Short Two-Part Canons."’ By Kon- 
rad Max Kunz, with a preface by Hans von Biilow. The 
John Chureh Co. This is a valuable collection of very 
easy and short canons, not exc*eding the compass of a 
fifth. A useful supplement to all piano schools, The 
practice of these exercises will make the hands inde- 
pendent of each other, and especially will they devel” 
op the fingers of the left hand. The work is heartily 
commended by Hans von Bilow, who furnishes a 
preface to this edition. Price $1.50. 

‘‘Miserere.’’ A musical story. By Mabel Wagnalis, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price $1.00. We have 
read this story, which is so admirably written, with 
more than usual interest. We should much have 
preferred a different denouement, so that the book 
might have been named “ Jubilate,’’ instead of * Mi- 
serere.’’ But sad asit is, we could not ley itdown till 
we had finished the story. The story is unfolded in 
simple language, whose classic purity is a fit setting 
for the tender and tragic conception which it embod- 
ies. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Marietta Holley, Professor William 
Cleaver Wilkinson (author of‘ The Epic of Saul’) 
and other competent critics, have expressed high 
opinions of “ Miserere.’’ The author is herself a talent- 
ed musician, and has made a marked success as a con- 
cert pianist. Wecan not refrain from referring to the 
beautiful and artistic dress in which “ Miserere"’ is 
presented to the public. 

‘Technical Study in the Art of Piano-Playing 

Deppe’s Principles) Illustrated.’ Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Price $1.00. This is an admirable 
little book, setting forth the principles of piano-play_ 
ing as taught by Deppe, whose system is so warmly 
advocated and so happily exemplified by and in Miss 
Amy Fay, author of Music Study in Germany.’ 
Whether one is prepared to fully accept Deppe’s 
method or not, no one can study this book without 
getting many valuable hints which may be applied 
to other methods. A thorough student and an ear- 
pest teacher will possess himself of the advantage of 
a knowledge of all systems of teaching, adopting from 
all such things as he can use to best advantage. 
Therefore, all teachers and students should avail 
themselves of the help of books like this of Mr. Ehren- 
fecter’s. Its price places it within the reach of all. 
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O Lord of Hosts, O Lord of Hosts, Blessed is the man that trust-eth in thee. 
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, Moderato. 


(EASTER.) 1 Cor. v: 7, 8. 














Let us keep the Feast. 
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Bonum Est Confiteri. 


(IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS.) 
. L. CRANMER. 


f Allegro moderato, 
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For thou, Lord, hast made me glad, . . 
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“The Lord is in His Holy Temple.”’ 


(SENTENCE) JAS. H. ROBINSON, Cortland, Ohio. 
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Carl Mayer. 
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Carl Mayer. 


TEMPO DI MARCIA. 
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ALWAYS GO00D 


Music books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
our catalogues, which we send to any one Gesiring 
them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By 0. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.¢€. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
pesttions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
~oards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE 
college students, etc., 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words by F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
arranged for male voices, 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts: 


THE ARENA OF SONG, For singing schools, 
conventions, ete., by Dr. Root and C. C. Case. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
»osers. Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J.O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
Rk. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine eollection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, © 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch (>. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 Lb. 16th St., New York 


| Analy 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
‘and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of *‘ The Language of Music,"’ “‘ The Art of 
Song,"’ “The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 

and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’'ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS 
DU DLEY ta EMII, LIEBLING, 


. E, SEEBOECK, 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSC ah K, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 
ics. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The John Charch Co. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








| — in person. 


THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— HY — 


GEo. FF. ROO’T. 
Who will Care to Read this Man's Story ? 
Tes es Oot ee 


how and when they were written. 


THOU ANDS who appreciate the great use of 


his Sunday-School and Gospel 

Songs, his b Wlads for the fireside, his cantatas 
and instruction books, 

who have been un- 


TENS OF THOUSANDS s2:s.\sis.isseu 


beginning in Boston more than fifty years ago 
with the first introduction of music as a study in 
Public Schools, continuing years in Institutions in 
New York, and on in Normal Musica! Institutes 
and Musical Conventions to the present time. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
Pustisheo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 4tu Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JoHN CuuRCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 1 


HIS FORTUNE. 


A SECULAR CANTATA 
For Schools, Society and Public Entertainments 


ARRANGED BY 


MAGGIE RICE. 


A pretty little scena, of a gypsy-military character, 
thus admitting of brilliant enw of dress and uni 
form. Easily prepared, both as to music and 
tableaux, and will make a very effective entertain- 
ment. Price, 30e. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 6th St., New York. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST'S 


GUIDE TO THE 


[MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leading gradually up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, ete. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED 
FINGERED 
By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 





East 16th St 














AND 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully atuended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 
Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


Sheet Music and Music Books 

of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 








THE MUSICAL Padua 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F, Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advan , and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk str ngs. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


POPULAR 


colle sons 


Compiled | by Lockwood Honoré, of 
arvard College. 


This book contains the latest and best songs as 
sung at Harvard, and other colleges, together with 
the best of the old favorites. 

It is undoubtedly the best College Sung-Book pub- 
lished. 

Price 50 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH 00., 74 West 41x Sr. 
NEW VORK 
Tue joun CHurRcH Co, 
13 East 16th St. 


CHICAGO 
Root & Sons Music Co 


aoo Wabash Ave 


PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Albam,a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. zithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CHORUS KING. 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and 
Choir Use, 


Compiled and Edited by 
a. RR. PALI“ER. 
This unique collection comprises mak selections 
0 


from all the t writers, new and old, foreign and 
American. To which have been added “The Flight 


of the Holy Family into pt.’ by Max Bruch: 
“The Feast : oa " by Jensen; “‘The Miller's 
Wooing,” by Fanning; and “ The Dream,” by Costa. 


THE Corus kira will be the chorus book at Chau- 
tauqua the coming season 
192 pp. Large octavo. Price 75e per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 





